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conflict with them. But there is such a thing as major morality, which 
is the right organization of all impulses whether innate or acquired, 
whether of social or individual import. In itself it is comprehensive of 
life — the whole of life, and because it is the organization of life's many 
aspects into an harmonious unity, it is necessarily supreme, and all parts, 
aspects, or whatever you may call them, are but abstracts in this con- 
crete whole. The supreme danger in ethics is thus abstraction, the reduc- 
ing it from its imperial position to being but a one among many. 

There had been marked for comment a certain lack of perspicuity in 
the treatment of conventionality, and a tendency to take that for obvious 
which is far from that to the ordinary undergraduate mind, for which the 
book is written. But when all is said there remains ground for abundant 
praise of the book. It is a strong stimulant to thinking, and will prove a 
valuable text-book in the hands of any instructor who is alive to real prob- 
lems of ethics, with which the present times fairly bristle. 

Herbert G. Lord. 

Columbia University. 

What May I Hope? An Inquiry into the Sources and Reasonableness of 
the Hopes of Humanity, especially the Social and Religious. George 
Trumbull Ladd. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1915. 
Pp. xiii + 310. 

This, the last of the four essays which together sum up the mature 
views of the Yale philosopher, adds little to our knowledge of his doctrine, 
or to contemporary thought. Written in his unfailingly urbane and sooth- 
ing style, it is more than commonly vague, strung-out, and commonplace. 
There are occasional comments that one can relish and remember, such as 
the following : " How often, fortunately, are the ' by-products ' of hope 
worth far more than any of its immediate and carefully planned satisfac- 
tions ! The young man hopes for wealth or fame ; he realizes habits of 
industry. He works seven years in joyful hope of Rachel ; he gets Leah ; 
but she is the better wife of the two " (p. 119). But such gleams are rare; 
and the general impression left upon the reader is of a monotonous, if 
exalted, seriousness. In part, at least, this may be due to the fact that there 
is really less to say on the subject of Hope than on the topics discussed in 
the other volumes of the series. We are here in the realm of sermonizing 
rather than of observation or logic. 

The discussion begins with the psychology of hope-states ; the complex 
emotion of hope is resolved into the three factors, desire, expectation, and 
trust, mingled in varying proportions. Thence we pass to a consideration 
of the ethical question, What hopes are morally legitimate, and what hopes 
vicious? The morally impermissible hopes are those based upon immoral 
desires ; and since morality is the wisdom of life, these " immoral hopes 
are essentially foolish hopes " (p. 75). 

When we pass from these preliminary considerations to the main ques- 
tion, What hopes are reasonable ? we perceive at once that the answer is to 
be given in accordance with the results reached in the earlier volumes of 
the series. " These hopes find their solid ground in the fundamental and 
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undaunted faiths of morality and religion . . . They who hold these faiths 
base upon them the assurance of the hopes which foresee their fulfilment 
in the future of the individual and of the race" (p. 82). " Granting these 
faiths" (p. 253) — and they are for the most part taken for granted in this 
final volume — the reasonableness of the hopes follows. " The optimism 
which is the hope of a Divine Kingdom is dependent on the belief in the 
triumph of the moral ideals; this belief is founded on the doctrine, or 
intellectual faith — the reasoned conviction — as to the moral attributes of 
God" (pp. 300-301). 

In addition, however, to this back- reference to the volume "What 
Should I Believe?" we have a strain of pragmatic argumentation clearly 
and insistently present. " Some hopes are peculiarly consonant with the 
spiritual and personal nature of man. They seem like almost indispensable 
factors in his personal life. For the best development of this life they are 
absolutely essential. They therefore carry a certain large weight of evi- 
dence in their own behalf. This is a truth to which we shall be obliged 
to refer again and again" (p. 34). "How then can it be maintained that 
the emotional element of trust which enters into certain faiths and hopes 
of the individual and of the race is without evidential value?" (p. 68). 
We even approach a point of view properly to be called mystical in such 
passages as " The convictions attaching to the hopes born of moral ideals 
. . . bear the mark of the not-to-be questioned authority of the Spirit from 
which they come, and to whose presence in the spirit of man and in the 
race they furnish an indubitable witness. Even to the onlooker, from the 
coldest and most non-sentimental and purely intellectual point of view, 
the self-evidencing authority of these hopes is worthy of no small regard " 
(pp. 83-84). 

One chapter discusses the "lower forms of hoping" — hopes scientific, 
political, social. These, although commendable, and to a degree reason- 
able, are doomed to a relative disappointment except as they are leavened 
with a religious motive. A chapter apiece is devoted to the Hope of Moral 
Perfection, the Hope of Immortality, and the Hope of a Divine Kingdom 
— or regenerated social order — which are the three worthiest and most 
reasonable of human hopes. In regard to the first of these the pertinent 
consideration is emphasized that " it is by its very nature adapted to secure 
its own realization. . . . The hope of salvation is, in fact, a reasonable 
hope, because it is, in fact, an efficient hope" (pp. 184, 186). 

The chapter on Immortality includes a lengthy discussion of the physi- 
ological arguments against it, which " ends, at the worst, in a drawn 
battle" (p. 241). The author's conclusion, that "the body is the tempo- 
rary vehicle of the soul in the earlier stages of its journey, rather than its 
only and perishable but inescapable prison-house or home" (p. 224), is 
based "upon the faith in a Universe that is itself grounded in Moral 
Reason. The hope of immortal life for any particular individual depends 
upon his faith in God as the Redeemer of man" (p. 252). 

Likewise, the hope of a Divine Kingdom is " based upon faith in God 
as the ideal — that is, the omnipresent, all-powerful, and ethically perfect — 
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Buler of the Universe. ... If there is no such God, there can be no hope 
for a social ideal" (p. 274). 

It can readily be seen then that this little volume is a sort of practical 
corollary or epilogue to Professor Ladd's philosophy, and as such can not 
properly be criticized apart from a critique of his philosophy as a whole. 
That ambitious task the reviewer will not here attempt. It may be worth 
while to quote, however, from among the concluding words, the following: 
" The one word which has given the key to the ' substance of our doctrine ' 
as to knowledge, duty, faith, and hope, is this, — Personality (or the Per- 
sonal Life). It is shallow thoughts and frivolous emotions and evil prac- 
tices gathered about the conception entertained in response to this word, 
that mar and spoil all the activities and issues of the life of the individual 
man" (p. 302). 

Durant Drake 
Vassab College. 
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THE BEITISH JOUENAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. May, 1916. 
Stereoscopy, as a Purely Visual, Bisystemic, Integrative Process (pp. 131- 
169) : Henry J. Watt. Stereoscopic vision is admitted to be a complex 
kind of sensory experience. A complete theory of it presupposes knowl- 
edge of its relation to its physical stimuli, of its dependence upon neural 
processes, and of its constitution as a complex experience. Stereoscopic 
vision may be collectively described as an integrative complex of system 
forms given either simultaneously in two different systems or successively 
in one and the same system. The writer's theory will serve as a basis and 
guide for the proper arrangement of the facts that lie psychically on the 
farther side of the purely visual process of stereoscopy. Factors in the 
Mental Processes of School Children, III: Factors concerned in the School 
Subjects (pp. 170-182) : N. Carey. - The examination marks of about 500 
children ranging in age from 7 to 14 years in classes II to VII of the 
senior departments of four London County Council elementary schools. 
The results show in agreement with previous evidence the existence of a 
general factor. The motor is a large additional factor and the association 
between written words and their meanings is a small additional complica- 
tion. The Process of Negation (pp. 183-211): A. W. WoLTERS.-The 
purpose of the investigation was to discover if there was any psychological 
distinction between the affirmative and negative judgment. Five varieties 
of tests were employed in the following order: (1) To apply an epithet to 
a noun, (2) to judge the correctness of a numerical statement, (3) to judge 
the correctness of a verbal statement, (4) to form a sensible and true pro- 
portion by supplying a predicate, (5) to judge the correctness of a picture. 
The writer concludes that there are two forms of negation — (1) Negatives 
of Construction, and, (2) Negatives of Denial. The cases are sufficient 
to show that the difference found between the two types is not merely the 
consequence of the experimental procedure, but is a real difference in 
mental activity. A Further Note on the Sensory Character of Black (pp. 



